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| FAVORITE WITH ART TEACHERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Create Something 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER, THE STU. 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6°x9" BEAU. 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC. 
TICAL ® MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


. In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner Paper Binding 
: as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced S ? ; O O 
student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
: to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recration as well as education. Cloth Binding 
| It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- S ? : 5 O 


dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 
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With many leaders in art education 
away to do active service in the 
War, those at home must cooperate 
for utmost strength in maintaining 
those cultural values for which this 
great war is being fought. The sit- 
uation calls for extreme effort in 
the support and direction of art in 
American life. Art teachers and 
those agencies contributing to art 
owe their support to the national 
emergency, to the younger genera- 
tion, and to their own professions. 
We are pleased in presenting, to 
this end, this special number pre- 
pared in collaboration with The Art 
Department of the N. E. A., and The 
Committee on Art in American Ed- 
ucation and Society. If this num- 
ber in any sense contributes to a 
better America for the future it 
will have served its purpose. 
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Your KERAMIC KILN must 
outlast 


the “JAPANAZIS”! 


Regardless of how long 


the war lasts your Ker- 
amic Kiln will have to 
“keep firing” for the 


duration. 


Thank your lucky stars if you own a Keramic Kiln. But 
even this rugged and dependable kiln can wear out or parts 
fail. Check over your equipment now; see if repairs should 
be made. 


Patch up all leaks. Replace warped tubes. Install new 
tiles in floor, combustion chamber, and muffle lining whenever 
distortion or other form of wear effects the perfect operation 
of your kiln. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: 


Hi-K Tubes * Clay Shelves * Shelf Supports * Fire Box 
and Muffle Tiles * Latite * Hi Fire Bond 


HI-K TUBES... 
bring you greatly 
stepped-up thermal 
conductivity. Thin- 
ner walls, yet they 
outlast ordinary fire 

clay tubes two-to- 
| one. They cut fir- 
ing time (fuel con- 


sumption) 20%. 


LET US HELP ON ANY KILN 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEM! 


"DENVER, COLO. U.S.A. 


PLASTICS and the WAR 


@ With a special preview for members of the Museum 
and for leaders in Baltimore’s war industries and the 
nation’s plastics industries, the Baltimore Museum of Art 
and the Plastics Industries Technical Institute will open 
an exhibition entitled “Plastics for War and Peace” on 
January 7, 1943. 


The exhibition is being given in recognition of the fact 
that plastics have come of age. The aura of glamour and 
mystery that has surrounded their growth, and the stigma 
of the word “synthetic,” are disappearing as plastics fill] 
a growing and practical role in the manufacture of the 
equipment for war. They have matured from the status 
of ersatz to that of whole new materials, replacing rather 
than substituting for natural materials. 


Plastics in war have become as vital as metals. There 
is hardly a piece of equipment being used by our armed 
forces that does not utilize plastics in some way. The 
same can be said of the tools of war workers, from trans- 
parent protective masks to self-lubricating gear wheels. 
The urgency of war has hastened by years the development 
of plastics, and wartime expansion of the plastics indus- 
tries will facilitate the spread of the new materials when 
peace comes. 


In the world of peace the use of plastics is certain to 
become more and more universal. Because they can be 
made to order, with almost any combination of properties 
the chemist desires, they should supersede most natural 
materials, over whose formation man has no control. They 
can be made as beautiful as metals, stones and woods, and 
in many cases, stronger, more enduring and less expensive. 
The years after the war may well usher in the plastic age. 


The exhibition at the Museum of Art stresses these two 
facts: that the war has proved the merits of plastics, not 
as substitutes, but as independent materials; and that the 
peace will see the spread of plastics into every phase of 
our lives, not because they are “modern” and smart, but 
because they are, or can be made, better than most nat- 
ural materials. 

Some thirty companies contributed exhibits to the show, 
including manufacturers of raw materials and finished 
products, Modern Plastics Magazine, the Plastics Industries 
Technical Institute, the Society of the Plastics Industries, 
and the Martin and Allied Aircraft plants in Baltimore. 


Plastics for war are typified by the Plexiglas nose of a 
Martin B-26 bomber (Rohm and Haas Co.), the key exhibit 
in the show. The Glenn L. Martin Co. has contributed a 
complete model B-26, showing the various plastic parts, 
which are largely thermosetting phenols, as well as an 
antenna mast, wing and aileron tabs, luminous instrument 
panel name plates and other parts of the bomber. There 
is also a Compreg aircraft propellor blade (Engineering & 
Research Corp.). As the armed forces need every finished 
product that comes from the factories, few completed tools 
of war are exhibited. Instead the exhibition shows the 
raw materials from which war equipment is made. A con- 
tinuous movie (U. S. Plywood Co.) explains the manufac- 
ture of the plastic plywood which goes into training planes, 
gliders, navy patrol torpedo boats, floating ramps and 
pontoon bridges. Other exhibits outline the transforma- 
tion of raw materials into phenols for gun and bayonet 
grips, into resin-impregnated fabrics for the lining of steel 
combat helmets, into cellulose acetates for gas masks. 


Plastics for peace, symbolized by a photograph of Henry 
Ford’s all-plastic car, include such articles of tomorrow as 
zippers, transparent oil cans, football helmets, lamp shades. 
The bedroom of tomorrow may be lined with transparent 
plastic wall tiles, lighted in any color from behind, with 
plastic textiles and draperies, rugs and furniture. Sum- 
ming up the potential usefulness to the civilian of plastics, 
and their wartime preciousness, is an exhibit from Na- 
tional Plastics Co.: a pair of Nylon stockings and a plastic 
rubber tire, both secure in a Lucite safe. 
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MarRION E. MILLER 


@ Art teachers of America, the greatest opportunity 
of years is at hand for art to win the place it deserves 
in the education of American youth. This hardly needs 
to be said to those of you who are already putting forth 
every effort to convert your art programs to wartime 
needs and to meet the unprecedented demands now 
placed upon them and you. This is for art production 
to serve civilian defense effort, the sales of bonds and 
stamps, the Red Cross, the new Victory health program 
and many other good causes. 


@ There are those, who have been rather fearful of 
having art join in the struggle, who want to keep it 
apart from the turmoil, to emerge unscathed and ready 
to glorify a post-war world. To them art is a peace- 
time luxury and some of them are wondering what is 
to become of art during the war. 


@ The answer to the question is that art has gone to 
war. At home, abroad, in military service, in industry,— 
art is not the least of all the weapons being marshalled 
for the battle. Artists and engineers, directors of in- 
formation and of propaganda, have not had to be told 
that art is one of Fascism’s most powerful adversaries. 
They know that art is one of the universal means 
through which the peoples of the world can understand 
each other. They have seen Fascism try, systematically, 
to uproot and stamp out the art and culture of the 
countries it has overrun, because Fascism knows that 
these things are its most implacable enemies. Music, 
literature, art are holding the real fortress of democ- 


racy, which are the last strongholds of the free human 


spirit. 

@ But art, like Athena of Greece, and like the Russian 
women of today, can do more than to fight nobly in a 
noble cause. Athena did not hesitate to exchange her 
flowing robes for a worker’s tunic whenever there was 
hard labor to be done. The Russian women have not 
been afraid of losing their femininity in the sickening 
horror of the battlefield when they go there to carry out 
the wounded nor in the back-breaking toil behind the 
lines. The work is theirs to do. They are doing it,— 
and are gaining thereby such grace of womanhood as 
the world now recognizes and will long remember. 


FROM THE 
ART DEPARTMENT THE 
EDUCATION 


By MARION E. MILLER 
Pres. of Art Dept. of N. E. A. 


®@ Who then wonders what is to become of art as long 
as there is a war to be won? What else can art do but 
serve the common cause in every possible way, both 
great and small? Who ever thought that she was too 
frail.—or that her hands must not be soiled? Art can, 
and does, accept responsibility in the fight for freedom, 
can fight on many fronts and behind the lines as well,— 
can cry the soldier forward and, when he returns, heal 
his wounds and offer him food. Art is able to bear the 
burden of hard work and also to perform the small tasks 
of daily living. Art stands on no prerogatives and asks 
no favors given. Art is at war and at work. And 
when victory comes, art will have won the place it 
deserves in a newer and better world. 


@ If other art forces of the nation have mobilized for 
war, so too should the art educators. We need to be 
strong so that the influence of numbers can be exerted 
for the cause of bringing art into the lives of all the 
people in our land. We need to hold together so that 
we can share in the results of much-needed research, 
and organize more of the art resources that are avail- 
able to us. The greatest resource of all, our common 
experiences we have not yet learned to share, and we 
should do so,—for they are of great value. 


@ The Art Department of the N.E.A. is initiating this 
year a number of new services for its members. An 
Exchange for kodachrome slides and for Exhibitions 
of Children’s work are now being organized. In Jan- 
uary the first of a series of PACKETS of War Posters 
and pamphlets will be sent free to each active member. 
The yearly bulletin will, as in the past, record pro- 
ceedings and papers given at the convention programs. 


@ During the autumn a committee including represen- 
tatives of the four regional art associations, has been 
at work collecting material for a bulletin to be spon- 
sored by several government agencies. Valuable co- 
operative assistance has been received from the Com- 
mittee on Art in American Education and Society. So 
much interesting information has been received, and 
so important is it to art teachers that DESIGN in keep- 
ing with its progressive policy is co-operating with the 
committee in presenting this special issue. 
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ART EDUCATION NOW HAS COME TO CLOSER GRIPS WITH REALITY 


ART HAS DEMOSTRATED ITS IMPORTANCE TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


WE MUST PLAN FOR ART WHICH SENSES CONSTRUCTIVE OPPORTUNITY 


INDIVIDUALS WITH IMAGINATION WILL DESIGN THE NEW WORLD 


INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF ART WITH EVERY ASPECT OF LIFE IS VITAL 


By CLIFTON GAYNE, JR. 


@ We have been at war for over a year 
—a year full of important developments 
on the military, political, and education- 
al fronts. 


The most dramatic change in our po- 
sition has, of course, occurred on the 
military fronts. A year ago we were 
materially and psychologically unpre- 
pared for war. We were on the defen- 
sive, striving desperately to hold what 
we could against the concentrated fury 
of our enemies. It has been heartening 
to watch the tide of aggression first 
slowed down and then turned back. 
With that demonstration of our ability 
to marshal our resources to meet the 
greatest crisis of our history our mood 
changed. We have turned from a ner- 
vous, defensive psychology to a con- 
fident, offensive one. 


Of the political front we can not 
speak so confidently. Although great 
progress has been made, the greatest 
battles are still ahead. The peoples of 
the world have regained confidence in 
the strength and moral leadership of 
democracy. But they cast apprehensive 
glances at the powerful forces in this 
country which are trying to persuade 
us to abandon our obligations to assist 
in the formation of a world civilization 
and to retreat instead into a narrow, 
selfish nationalism. 


Education too has changed, has come 
to closer grips with reality than it had 
a year ago. But it is still on the defen- 


sive. This has been particularly true 
of art education. A desperate rear- 
guard action has been -carried on to 
insure its survival. The worst is prob- 
ably over. Art has demonstrated its 
importance in American’ education, 
even in practical contributions toward 
winning the war. Now that we have 
strengthened our positions the day for 
offensive action is here. We can now 
take the emphasis off the survival of 
art education and place it on helping to 
shape the world which will emerge 
from the peace. 


Our first task has been to help win 
the war. Other articles in this issue of 
DESIGN will emphasize the important 
part which our artists and art educa- 
tion are playing in the war. Until the 
war is won there will exist a need for 
these direct contributions to victory. 
Unfortunately, but necessarily so—for 
it is the nature of war—our artists have 
stirred our emotions to hate the enemy 
and destroy all he represents. Until he 
is destroyed we cannot waver, nor for- 
get, nor relent in our purpose. 


We who were educated for peace 
have needed re-education to solve the 
problems of war. Students now in 
schools working under wartime condi- 
tions naturally find it easier to make 
the transition. High school and college 
youth will likely be called upon to serve 
in the armed forces and their auxiliaries 
—but what of the students in the ele- 
mentary schools? We hope and have 
every reason to be confident that their 


greatest problems will be those of peace 
rather than of war. 


In light of that probability we must 
make plans for art experiences which 
will emphasize the constructive oppor- 
tunities growing out of the war. Any 
teacher realizes that there is little nec- 
essity to remind her pupils that there 
is a war being fought. It permeates 
everything they do and think about. 
Art provides them with technics useful 
in activities related to the war, but it 
does something more. Art makes im- 
portant contributions to _ personal 
growth and integration. It offers a 
means of finding release from the con- 
stricting tensions inherent in a world 
at war. Making pictures of battles and 
characterizations of the enemy purges 
the child of the emotional disturbances 
within him. Creating his ideas of 
beauty helps him to establish a sense 
of security which he desperately needs. 


We must relate our education to war 
conditions. But we must not allow 
these conditions to blight the future of 
the children who, through no fault of 
their own, are spending their most for- 
mative educational period during a time 
of war. The inevitable hate and bitter- 
ness, influencing children in their most 
impressionable years, can lead to the 
type of dissillusionment any cynicism 
which was current after the last war. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that 
war is merely an instrument to attain 
peace. Our education should emphasize 
the constructive opportunities we will 
have when our energies are released 
from the demands of war. Our goal 
should be whole-hearted participation 
in the creation and maintenance of a 
better world for all people. 


To avoid making our pupils unfit for 
peace when it comes, we can begin now 
by stressing brotherhood among the 
varied peoples who are fighting side by 
side with us for liberty. Our allies 
share the same ideals and interests that 
we do regardless of their race and color. 
Their art helps us appreciate our com- 
mon bonds. We defeat the cause of 
democracy by rejecting Hitler’s theory 
of a master race only to substitute one 
of our own which will not include 
human beings in China, Russia, South 
America, India, Africa, the Philippines, 
and even in sections of our own coun- 
try. Our pupils should realize that 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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AND 


By J. LEROY DAVIDSON 
Walker Art Gallery 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


@ It is only necessary to pick up any art magazine to be 
made conscious of how desperately all those connected with 
some phase of art are trying to aid in the war or at least 
to justify the place of art among today’s events. For the 
museum, the problem becomes not alone a moral issue, 
but one of extreme practicality. In times like these 
they are called upon to justify their existence. Some have 
sought solutions to the problem in various ways. Space 
has been devoted to organizations engaged in war activities 
such as the Red Cross and the O. C. D. Exhibitions along 
war themes have been held. Benefit exhibitions for agen- 
cies engagei in war activities also have been assembled. 
All these have been activities which the Walker Art Center 
has carried on successfully. Yet in none of these exhibi- 
tions did art, as art, function for the war effort. In each 
of them another type of organization might have functioned 
just as successfully as an art museum. Space could have 
been donated by other institutions and benefits could have 
been arranged along other themes. Only the educational 
exhibits were especially appropriate for a museum, and 
these might have been successful in other surroundings. 
The problem became one of making art, as art, mean 
something in itself; a search for a method in which the most 
fundamental properties of a work of art would in them- 
selves contribute to the aims and efforts of America in this 
war. Could an art object, as a manifestation of any given 
culture, express something within its cultural pattern that 
would be of value during a crucial conflict of cultural pat- 
terns? It was with this in mind that the Walker Art Cen- 
ter conceived an exhibition called From the Halls of Mon- 
tezuma, which was produced for the United States Marines. 
- The exhibition was divided into two sections. The first 
was devoted to a photographic story of the United States 
Marine Corps, its duties, activities and personnel. To sep- 
arate this section of the exhibition from the second, photo- 
graphs and photo murals were attractively arranged in 
sequence around a large balcony without any admixture 
of art. Thc second section followed in six large galleries, 
each about 20 feet x 40 feet. In these galleries art objects 
from countries in which Marines have fought or were likely 
to fight, were shown in relation to large decorative maps 
(6 feet x 8 feet high) executed by W. P. A. War Services 
Projects. The purpose was to indicate what type of civili- 
zation our service men might meet in distant lands. The 
range of art was, of course, vast and the sources diawn 
upon, besides the Center’s own collection, were wide, in- 
cluding various museums, collectors and dealers. China, 
Japan, the Pacific Islands, Indo-China, Burma, Siam, India, 
Africa, Iran Iceland and many others were represented, 
as well as all the European countries. In entering this 
section the spectator was faced with a full-size photograph 
of a Marine and the following caption: “NATIONALTY 
is a sacred thing—not to be violated by the creed of one 
nation or one people. We in America are prone to think 
that our wey is the only way —that the crushing of the 
Czechs and Javanese nationalities by the Axis is regrettable 
but not disastrous. So long as it is the Javanese and not 
us we are likely to be disinterested. This we must not be. 
“There is no more dramatic representation of national 
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characteristics than the native art of each people. To see 
a collection of these arts is to be made acutely aware of 
the right of each man to be different from his neighbor— 
to believe, to think and to act according to the taste and 
conscience of his own people. 

“As you look, THINK about those to whom these arts 
are native. THEY, too, want THEIR FREEDOM.” 

The quality of the objects throughout was the best that 
could possibly be obtained, the settings dramatically ar- 
ranged, and the maps complete with significant information. 
For example, the head of an idol from New Ireland was 
placed in close juxtaposition to a large map of Australasia, 
indicating the commencement of the Marine offensive in 
the Soloman Islands. A Burmese Buddha is shown above. 

There was some worry before the exhibition was opened 
that the public might think the showing of all this art some- 
what forced in relation to the United States Marine Corps. 
This fear was disabused as soon as the exhibition was 
opened. The great majority of visitors immediately real- 
ized that they had gained insight into the various cultures 
which were represented by their arts. 

Art here was accepted not merely as something pretty 
or interesting, but as the manifestation of a culture. Relig- 
ious sculpture from India dram~tized the attributes of the 
Hindus. Icons represented old Russia, while fighting Rus- 
sia of today was indicated by th ree brilliantly painted 
poster designs. Iceland, represented by inferior European 
sculpture and painting, was revealed as a provincial Euro- 
pean culture in contrast to the usual conception of it as a 
primitive Eskimo country. 

In addition to educating a people at war about the culture 
of nations involved, this exhibition contributed to the war 
effort in a very direct manner. A Marine recruiting month, 
planned in connection with it, broke all previous Minne- 
apolis records. 
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Figure 2. A gouache painting by a boy of ten, Dover Elementary School at Dover, Delaware. 
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WHAT DOES THE WAR MEAN 
TO OUR CHILDREN? 


@ This question was answered in an exhibition, CHIL- 
DREN’S PAINTING AND THE WAR, held at the Museum 
of Modern Art in November. While this article uses the 
exhibition as a basis for discussion, it treats the subject 
more. comprehensively than the limitations of the exhibi- 
tion would allow. 


The question of the war’s effect on children is a basic one 
to all who live with or direct the interests of children in 
these times. In war, just as in peace, the creative work of 
children is a mirror of their thoughts and feelings. They 
will reveal them in their painting and modeling, and their 
scribbles speak to the trained teacher as clearly as if they 
put them into words. 

That the war is of major concern to children is clearly 
seen in their art, even if viewed from the standpoint of 
subject matter alone. A teacher who makes a study of 


By VICTOR D’‘AMICO 


Chairman of the Committee on Art 
in American Education and Society 


children’s sidewalk scribbles, an undirected and spontan- 
eous form of art, says that the content of these drawings 
is largely war themes. In art classes from the first grade 
through high school the work of boys now deals with all 
types of combat, from aerial warfare to sea battles and tank 
columns. A few weeks ago a twelve-year-old boy in one 
of my art classes painted a picture of a dog fight among 
several enemy planes. I watched him as he carefully traced 
the pattern of machine gun bullet holes across the plastic 
turret and fusilage of a Nazi plane. Then he painted a 
thin streak of red from the breast of the slumped pilot. 
The result was startlingly effective in its realism. Girls 
do not make such direct use of battle scenes in their paint- 
ings. The older ones are deeply concerned with the effects 
and the idcological implications of the war. A thirteen- 
year-old gir] painted a picture which represented the suf- 
ferings of a civilian population in a country overrun by 
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Figure 1. A picture in tempera painted at the Fall of 
France by a girl of twelve. Horace Mann School, New 
York City. 


war (see figure 1). A girl in high school has done a num- 
ber of paintings of war refugees and burning cities, a sub- 
ject close to her because she came from central Europe 
only a few years ago. 


This indicates that the war is very much on children’s 
minds, and why should it not be? It is in the newspaper 
headlines, the ‘funnies,’ the movies, on the radio, in books 
and all about us. A child who could ignore all this would 
be leading an alarmingly sheltered life. If a child is allowed 
to use his art as an outlet for his emotional tensions, as a 
means of interpreting his ideas about life, and as a reflec- 
tion of his environment, war themes will probably be a nat- 
ural part of his expression at this time. 


Nevertheless many teachers and parents are concerned 
about letting the child express his ideas on the war. They 
feel that this is making the child too conscious of cruelty 
and fear; they would protect him from such experiences 
and urge him to express the pleasanter side of life. Such 
attempts to insulate the child against reality or to make 
art an escape from the world weaken American youth and 
deprive art of its most vital function. They would be im- 
possible in any kind of honest and intelligent teaching. 


In looking at children’s paintings of the last two years 
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Figure 3. A Battle of Native Chinese and Japs painted in 
gouache by Chinese boy, age thirteen. Gramercy Boys 
Club, New York City. 


it becomes apparent that the war has taken its place for 
them as something that affects all our lives, but it has not 
usurped the place of everything else in their work. While 
children of six paint warships ablaze and bombs falling as 
thick as rain, they also paint children playing, dogs and 
puppies, schcols and zoos, and all the things that make up 
their own experience. Adolescents still describe their own 
world, often with vivid imagination. Boys paint and con- 
struct objects of mechanical ingenuity and portray feats 
of masculine power; girls paint pretty women and thus 
indulge their personal vanity and show their aspirations 
for adult status. However the war has stimulated their 
interest in things outside themselves, in other peoples and 
places, and in large ideas of how people should live together 
and behave toward each other. 


If the child is allowed to express his reaction to the war 
freely and honestly it will take its place in his creative 
development. On the other hand, if the adult meddles 
with the child’s own preceptions and interpretations, the 
child’s viewpoint is bcund to become distorted and his 
development hindered. This interference can take two 
forms in relation to the war; it can be, as already men- 
tioned, a repression of all thoughts and knowledge about 
the war in the child’s work, or it can take the opposite and 
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FIGURE 5. A TEMPERA 
PAINTING BY A BOY oF 
THIRTEEN. WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART, WIL- 
MINGTON, DELAWARE 


FIGURE 6. A TEMPERA 
PAINTING BY A BOY OF 
SEVEN. DOVER ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL, DOVER, 
DELAWARE 
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equally pernicious form of coercing and encouraging the 
child into portraying war themes under the guise of patriot- 
ism and timeliness. Adults often visit their own fears and 
tensions upon children through a misplaced desire to spare 
them or to guide them into thinking in adult ways. They 
are inclined to ocillate between extremes of optmism and 
pesimism, between hot and cold. Our young children know 
no other world than a war world. Unfortunate as this 
may be for them in some respects, it means that they have 
less fear anc more resourcefulness in looking at reality. 
They have come to regard the war as a natural phonemen- 
on, dramatic, exciting, and challenging. To try to guard 
them from it would be to disarm their courage; but to 
emphasize it beyond its scope in their own lives might result 
in the destruction of their integrated attack upon life. 


The ability of adults to misunderstand children is well 
illustrated by the following incident related to me by 
Edith Mitchell, Director of Art Education in Delaware. 
She wrote as follows: 


“There may be real harm in the guidance of those who 
confuse the child’s own expression with adult propaganda. 
An illustration of this point can be found in the painted 
interpretation of David a ten-year-old boy, whose patriotic 
intentions were of an impeccable nature. When David’s 


picture was vublicly displayed, several adults protested that 


it was pro-Nazi. Let David’s teacher speak for him: 


“At about the time that war was declared David, in the 
customary freedom of his art class, was painting a dra- 
matic and vivid interpretation of a fight between airplanes. 
More than his concern about the war was going into that 
picture, for when a child paints creotively a part of his 
personality and ways of seeing things goes into what he is 
doing. This picture was dramatic because David had a 
strong imagination and a love of excitement and danger 
of living that can be seen in all his work. The picture 
was hung in a conspicuous place and because it had many 
more Nazi planes than American planes in it some people 
thought that either his teacher or David was pro-Nazi. 
(See figure 2.) To prove the error of such thinking I talked 
to David to find out what he thought about his picture and 
the war. The following is a record of part of our conver- 
sation. 


Teacher: Do you think the Japs could come here? 


David: I don’t think so, but it would be the Japs if any- 
one, and they could if they did it at Pearl Harbor. (Here 
he talked about something he had just recently heard— 
On an island they had a big gun camouflaged by big jungle 
trees. In my picture there was one United States plane 
and the Nazi planes were attacking it. It was a pretty 
good plane and it was getting away. Land guns were 
protecting it. too. One Nazi plane was down and another 
was coming down. There was a gun in the front and in 
the back of the United States plane. There was a pit on 
the ground and a German was setting a trap for the 
English tank. 


He had not seen his picture for five months and yet he 
remembered every detail! Then we talked about painting 
another picture. I did not suggest another war picture, 
but he decided to do one in the last few days of school, 
during his spare time. In his second picture a man is 
fishing by a river when suddenly the home-coming Nazi 
planes are attacked by two United States pursuit planes in 
a surprise attack. One Nazi plane has already been hit 
and the fisherman has dropped his pole in haste. He will 
leave his fish on the ground and helped man the guns. This 
again is a German scene, taking place supposedly in Europe. 
Again, as in the first picture, he shows us a larger number 
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of enemy planes than American planes, and in this way 
the heroism and daring. the ultimate success of the United 
States pilots.” 


All this does not imply that war is a favorable condition 
in which to grow up and express oneself in art. Of course 
children suffer also, though to a lesser degree than adults, 
the psychological distortions of a period like this. They ex- 
perience fears and nervous tensions and these are partially 
the cause of their preoccupation with war themes in their 
painting and drawing. Art helps them to discharge their 
fears or to express their attitudes through a pictorial analy- 
sis of the war. The attitude of an older child may be ob- 
served in the impressions and reflections of an eighteen- 
year-old boy as written in a letter to his art teacher. He 
did his painting in a boys’ club on New York’s lower east 
side. 


“The war first entered our painting shop about six years 
ago—when Louie came. He was a refugee and he came 
from China. At first Louie’s war was a distant war but it 
soon came close to us because it was close to Louie (see his 
picture, figure 3). Months and months passed by but Louie 
did not hear a word from his father and mother. In fact 
he never heard from them—never one word. That’s how 
the war was with Louie. 


“Then Italy went to war. Most of us had folks in Italy. 
Lots of us were born there. Pretty soon my mother and 
father didn’t hear any more of their mother and father— 
just like Louie. We lived near the waterfront and we knew 
a lot about boats. One of the things that interested us 
most was the change in the boats. First they had big flags 
painted on their sides and then they were painted grey 
with big guris mounted all over them. 


It seems that soon after that the whole shop suddenly 
grew up. In fact some of the kids, who were ten years 
old when the shop started, are now gunners on the big 
freighters like those we used to draw down by the water- 
front. The little kids in the shop now are painting boats 
the same wey we did at their age —except all their boats 
are gray. They don’t understand it but they feel it just 
as we do.” (See figure 4.) 


It may be well to hear what other teachers who have 
met the problem have to say about children’s art and the 
war. Here are some excerpts from the statements that 
teachers sent to the recent exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


Lucile Young, who is art instructor at the Ethical Culture 
School in New York, says: 


“Children of pre-adolescent age have always been inter- 
ested in dramatic play which involves excitement, adven- 
ture, and even combat. The gang spirit is strong. In the 
past Indians with tomahawks, medieval knights in armor 
charging to the fray, cowboys thundering by with barking 
guns, ‘cops and robbers,’ have been important items in the 
young child’s imagination, particularly boys. The war 
has provided rich material for this inherent urge for phys- 
ical action and‘as a result, today we find many expressions 
in painting of the drama of war. 


“As yet these do not necessarily mean that the child is 
reflecting any real emotional stress in relation to the sub- 
ject. Rather, the graphic interpretation of the war theme 
seems to fulfill only one of the psychological needs of chil- 
dren. It should not be construed that an art program today 
is not vital and meaningful unless all children are evidenc- 
ing some reaction to the war. The theme needs no especial 
emphasis. 


“Since this type of violent picture is part of a child’s 
normal expression it appears in no greater proportion than 
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it has in times of normal life so far. Hundreds of other 
activities which are of importance to children of this age 
stimulate their creative efforts.” 


Marion Miller Johnson, art instructor of children’s classes 
at the Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilmington, Delaware, 
says: 


“We have always believed that vital art is the result of 
actual experience. If that experience is intense and vivid 
and communal,, it follows that the expression of it will be 
likewise. That is why the war brings new and fresh inter- 
est to children’s art. 


“Through the war effort children are brought into closer 
living experience with the large workings of our society 
as it struggies to defend its social, economic and political 
institutions—to preserve and extend the democratic ideals. 


- They respond because in the movies they see pictures about 


the war, and the moving picture is a tremendous stimulus 
to children’s thinking. They read about the war in the 
papers, have relatives in the service, and in countless ways 
they feel the pressures of it. The subject is new, and 
above all it has action, danger, and heroism, all the things 
that appeal to children. And then, when children are 
painting they can communicate these experiences, for they 
are so well understood by fellow workers in the class. (See 


figure 5.) 


Mary Souther, art instructor at Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, says: 


“We are getting more war pictures in the spontaneous 
painting of children of all ages. We have always had war 
pictures, but the number increased as the war came closer 
to Americans and reached the lives of our children. In 
their recent pictures children use more detail, showing 
greater observation of the machines and weapons of war 
and methods of combat. 


“The junior high school boys in particular are very much 
interested in checking the accuracy of the representation of 
planes, tanks, ships, etc., and do a good deal of research on 
their own in order to represent them to their satisfaction. 


They are also becoming interested in camouflage and do 
considerable reading on the subpect. Although this specia] 
interest appears in their painting, it is more commonly ex- 
pressed in scale models.” 


From the esthetic point of view—color and design—chil- 
dren’s art work during the war shows the same vitality in 
organization and observation as in all their creative work 
when they sre allowed independence of thought and imag- 
ination under intelligent teacher guidance. The paintings 
of young children are direct and spontaneous in color and 
pattern. (See figure 6.) As one of the above statements 
has indicated, the older boys show a keenness of observa- 
tion and a knowledge of facts that is amazing when one 
considers their limited sources of information, and denotes 
a profound interest in such things. Of the many paintings 
submitted to the exhibition CHILDREN’S PAINTING AND 
THE WAR a large proportion show the child’s sense of flat 
pattern and of filling the paper with interesting composition. 
A stimulating note introduced in composition was that of 
new perspectives such as viewing the picture from great 
heights or looking up from the ground into the sky. Others 
possessed a curious combination of two views at the same 
time as if the spectator was looking directly ahead and up- 
ward at once, blended in a harmony which the young child 
is deft at accomplishing. A large part of the change in 
composition and decoration may be due to the subject mat- 
ter involved, but much of it must also be attributed to the 
child’s own ingenuity. The war has challenged the child’s 
inventiveness in many ways from the ideas he deals with 


to the materials he employs. 


In regard to materials alone the child must learn to do 
with fewer and with substitute materials. Newspaper, 
scraps of wood and string, odd pieces of cloth and glass 
can be made into posters, abstract construction, and col- 
lages. If the war does nothing else for us as teachers and 
parents, it must at least make us more conscious of the 
child as a sensitive intelligent and creative being. It may 
even remove the scales from the eyes of those who have 
insistently been blind to art as a living necessity of child- 
hood. 


Figure 4. The two paintings shown below were made in gouche by 


an eight-year-old boy at the Gramency Boys Club in New York City. 
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ART 


By MARION E. MILLER 
President, Art Department 
National Education Assoc. 


e Art, like music, has a tremendously 
important contribution to make to the 
war effort, both in society and in the 
school. Today, art serves wartime needs 
on many fronts,—government, industry, 
military and civilian life. 

Military recruitment and government 
propaganda have always relied heavily 
on the poster as having more direct 
effect upon action than has the printed 
word. The Army, the Navy, and the 
Marines, not to mention a number of 
the other services, are taking almost 
the entire output of the Disney film 
studios. Military instructors say that 
these are more effective teaching aids 
than the factual ones, for Disney’s art 
can give emphasis to important points, 
and so dramatize the learnings involved 
that they will always be remembered. 
His cartoons, and those of other artists, 
used in a number of military manuals 
and handbooks, are helping soldiers 
and sailors to understand the rules. 
Models and “terrain tables” are indis- 
pensable parts of technical training and 
of campaign planning. In scores of 
other ways, art serves the military ef- 
fort directly. 

Indirectly, there are other services 
which are more apparent to us. Dec- 
orations enliven the camp mess halls 
and recreation rooms, artists are assign- 
ed to paint army life, and soldier-art- 
ists record their own versions of what 
goes on. Exhibitions in museums and 
also in camps and U. S. O. centers, pro- 
vide the men with some of the outside 
interests and change of thought which 
they need at times. Many of the 
camps also have “hobby” rooms where 
painting and crafts materials are sup- 
plied by local artists’ groups. 

In industry, the output of factories 
has been considerably speeded up by 
the use of “production drawings,” 
which are large, free-hand interpreta- 
tions of blue-prints, much easier to un- 
derstand than the latter, and “produc- 
tion charts” like school bulletin boards 
displays, use cartoons, posters and slo- 
gans to transmit morale-building ideas 
to workers. The planning boards of all 
major industries include men from 
whom come the new ideas and indus- 
trial designs. These men are well 
named artist-engineers. 

So much for art on the military and 
civilian fronts. What about the school 
front? The situation has posed a chal- 
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lenge to all art teachers. The more 
alert ones have seized every opportu- 
nity to have art function to meet war- 
time needs in the school community 
and in the large one of which it is a 
part. Many of these, who were at first 
afraid that art would lose by going all 
out for war,—would lower its values 
and standards, and overlook some of its 
responsibilities, have found that far 
from losing, it has gained in all these 
areas. Children have learned as much 
about drawing and design through dec- 
orating a U. S. O. center as they ever 
did before. They have learned as much 
about greyed color, values and intensi- 
ties from finding out something about 
camouflage as from other color studies. 


Some teachers say the children have 
learned more, because their interest has 
been more intense and sustained. It 
is true, too, that where art classes have 
done something of direct value to the 
war effort, particularly something use- 
ful to the soldiers, art has gained tre- 
mendously in “face” with the whole 
student body as well as with those who 
are engaged in the activity. They say 
they are finding that where their art 
classes have thrown their whole energy 
into the furthering of the war effort, 
art is gaining rather than losing. 


The following areas of activity show 
the range of types which seem best to 
provide opportunities for growth in ba- 
sic skills and knowledges, and at the 
same time contribute to the war effort: 


Art Service Centers—Organized in 
each high school art department to pro- 
duce posters, charts, dioramas and dis- 
plays which contribute directly to the 
war effort. These are often carried out 
on an order basis, and produced for 
whatever organization is in need of 
them. With the enlisting of the new 
Victory Corps, all these activities should 
be done as part of the Production Serv- 
ice of the Corps, and as such should 
receive the same recognition as other 
kinds of work done by it. These serv- 
ice materials can contribute to further- 
ing the Health and Nutrition Program, 
the sale of War Bonds and Stamps, the 
Junior Red Cross, Civilian Defense, and 
other military and civilian work. Prob- 
lems that need solving in carrying out 
such an Art Service are the obtaining 
of materials, adequate time and space 
for working, and liaison with the agen- 
cies involved. All these details should 
be dealt with along with others in the 
organization of the victory program. 


The effectiveness of the work is ham- 


pered if administrative support is not 
forthcoming. 


Art Service For Soldiers.—These serv- 
ices include decorations for the recre- 
ation rooms, clubs and parties, and for 
the USO centers. Curtains, wall-hang- 
ings, pictures, writing pads, and other 
usable objects are co-planned with the 
authorities-in-charge. Where there are 
many out-of-town soldiers, scrapbooks 
or guide-books giving information, local 
bits of interest, and pertinent informa- 
tion have been very acceptable to the 
men. They have also liked maps done 
with emphasis on local places of inter- 
est such as sports areas, scenic spots, 
streams and trails, and with illustra- 
tions of plants and animals of the re- 
gion or other interesting data. One 
such map-making activity ended in a 
local club providing funds for commer- 
cial printing of the best map done by 
the class, and it was distributed to the - 
men at the USO center. When the 
camp has exhibition-space available, 
and has shown interest in them, soldiers 
sometimes enjoy exhibitions arranged 
for them of the students’ war work or 
of their paintings. 


Promoting the Good Neighbor Policy 


—Though adequate reference materials 
are difficult to obtain, the values of the 
study are great enough to justify the 
extra research required. In addition 
to painting and craft activities, the chil- 
dren enjoy correspondence with Latin- 
American students, exchange of stamps, 
etc., exchange of well-planned and pre- 
sented exhibitions of each other’s work, 
and the making of plans for future 
visits to each other’s countries. 


Learning More About the World We 
Live In—The preparation of materials 
for visualizing the social studies, lan- 
guages, current events, and other stud- 
ies has real service-value for art to 
render. One large central hall map, on 
which current news happenings are 
located, and extra pictorial material 
pinned from time to time, helps enor- 
mously to vitalize the understanding 
of world affairs. Pictures, scrapbooks, 
the collecting of reference material and 
pamphleting of the best of it, all con- 
tribute to art and social studies. 


Reports of specific war-art activities 
being carried on in schools throughout 
the nation should be of use here for 
the suggestive value they will have to 
teachers who are interested in trying 
out some new approach to the problem, 
or in reporting to her classes what art 
is doing to help the war effort. They 
are only a fraction of the many reports 
which have been coming in. 


Since there were so many duplications 
the individual schools are not indicated. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to all who 
sent in reports. 
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ART 


By VERNON CLARK 


@ For a long time now many psychiat- 
rists and psychoanalyists have been ex- 
ploring with great interest the possi- 
bilities of working with disturbed peo- 
ple through a close study of their works 
of art. In this way it is often possible, 
by means of the creative process, to 
establish rapport even with persons too 
upset to endure or risk a direct human 
contact. Experience has also shown 
this method to be of great value both in 
diagnosis and therapy. 


Art educators will immediately sense 
the basic soundness of this approach 
to individual problems. In the class- 
room and the studio many of us feel 
intuitively that the art products of our 
students as well as their general atti- 
tude toward the media are often strong- 
ly expressive of inner problems. It is 
easy to recall instances of studio be- 
havior that have puzzled us; tendencies, 
for example, toward the conceaiment or 
destruction of the art product or, on the 
other hand, proud and insistent exhibi- 
tion. Notable also are cases of over- 
whelming favoritism for certain colors 
and the determined rejection of others. 
Or one student will be unable to find a 
field large enough for his purposes 
while another cannot be induced to fill 
even the smallest sheet of paper to its 
capacity. 

These and many other such phenom- 
ena are well known to the art teacher. 
Yet because of limited knowledge of 
the typical personality problems of our 
time and lack of sufficient general un- 
derstanding of personality structure 
and human behavior we have had little 
confidence in our ability to use the 
ereative process directly as a means by 
which to help our students toward bet- 
ter personal adjustment. 


This limitation of equipment is not 
entirely the fault of the art teacher. 
Unfortunately much of the work in the 
teacher training of artists has empha- 
sized the development of taste and tech- 
nics at the expense of a more direct 
understanding of human problems. But 
this does not in any sense mean that 
the art teacher is helpless in the face 
of these imposed limitations. It means 
simply, that he must take more respon- 
sibility for his self development in the 
field of human understanding and be 
prepared in some measure to restrain 
himself and his colleagues toward this 
end. 

At least the beginnings of a solution 


to this problem are clear. The great 
body of knowledge concerning person- 
ality structure and interpersonal rela- 
tionships which we know as psychiatry 
is available for study. Nor is the task 
which the educator faces in grasping 
the essentials of this body of knowledge 
as insurmountable as might appear on 
the surface. The needs that arise out 
of the conduct of a successful war (first 
of which is that we be a nation of well 
adjusted people) will sponsor more 
difficult collaborations than that be- 
tween the psychiatrist and the artist- 
teacher. 


Fortunately there are numbers of peo- 
ple in the field of psychiatry who are 
as interested in such a pooling of effort 
as we are. In fact, it is largely due 
to the leadership of one such man, Ed- 
ward Liss, M.D., that one project of 
this kind is in process of formation, 
and plans for taking it forward are 
being made. Dr. Liss, along with the 
Committee on Art in American Educa- 
tion and Society, is now working out 
plans for a series of orientation lectures 
in psychiatry and therapy for inter- 
ested art educators. It is hoped that 
this course will lead to the formation 
of an art therapy laboratory where 
working ideas can be tested and per- 
fected experimentally. 


During this process of formation and 
preparation artists and artist-teachers 
can profitably give some time and 
thought to learning something of the 
basic attitudes which psychiatrists have 
developed toward the creative process, 
can become familiar with the implica- 
tions of this material for therapy, and 
above all can begin to think about spe- 
cific contributions that can be made 
by those especially trained in art teach- 
ing. 

For a general and compact introduc- 
tion to the subject we can do no better 
than consult The Graphic Arts, an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Liss which appeared in The 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, January 1938. Dr. 
Liss deals with the nature.of the crea- 
tive process as well as with the graphic 
arts as a theraputic instrument, and it 
will be helpful to mention here some 
of the observations he has made. 

The major point, as I understand it, 
is that the production of the art form, 
like all other activities of life, repre- 
sents an expenditure of energy. The 
precise way in which energy is ex- 
panded by the individual in creating a 
work of art is therefore an excellent 


lead in evaluating the way in which 
he typically meets life situations. In 
this basic relationship between the art 
object and the total personality is to be 
found the great possibilities for diag- 
nosis and therapy that can arise out of 
a careful study of both. Thus a work 
of art is the outward consequence or 
expression of what was at one time an 
inner active state, and through it we 
can hope to gain increased understand- 
ing of the actual processes that are go- 
ing on within the individual. 

Above all it is to be remembered that 
there is no set approach, no easy book 
of rules, by which this evaluation can 
be made. Noting the great importance 
of the arts in all civilizations and cul- 
tures, investigators point to the need 
for bringing to bear all the findings 
in the various fields of research on the 
study of the creative process. Although 
the nature of our interest is essentially 
with the individual it is only through 
an appreciation of the forces in the 
environment that we can evaluate more 
definitely their personal significance. 

But to return to the summary of the 
creative process as seen by the student 
of psychology. Primarily the produc- 
tion of the art form supplies an oppor- 
tunity for meeting expressive needs. 
It may be studied profitably from at 
least four points of view. 


1. As an emotional release, serving 
merely as a kind of safety valve for 
repressed energy, or as an important 
step in a broader process by which the 
individual gradually becomes more out- 
going and purposeful in his activity. 

2. As revealing the emotional fact- 
ors at work within the individual. The 
art product, or better still the product 
in the making, becomes the focal point 
around which these emotional forces 
crystallize at the moment, and it may 
be studied by the application, with 
some modifications, of the technics of 
dream interpretation and play activ- 
ities. 

3. As therapy. A certain emotional 
completion is attained through crea- 
tive activity as a result of the artist 
having won through to at least a tem- 
porary synthesis of his inner conflicts. 
Tension and anxiety tend to decrease. 
It is for this reason that all the arts 
are proving so valuable in healing the 
mentally sick and the physically inca- 
pacitated. 

4. As an appeal of the individual to 
his group or to another human being 
(spectator). This vital aspect of the 
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creative act raises the important ques- 
tion of interpersonal relationships. 
Through a mutual consideration of the 
work of art there is an opportunity for 
working through interpersonal prob- 
lems and conflicts on the plane of esthe- 
tics. 

This analysis of the creative process 
into its elements will be of immediate 
value to teachers; supplies us with a 
criteria for constructive self-criticism 
of our own attitudes. Art education, 
as far as I have been able to observe, 
has often tended to be somewhat one- 
sided in its approach and has in many 
instances emphasized the first and 
fourth of the elements which Dr. Liss 
notes at the expense of the other two. 
This can best be understood by resort 
to extreme cases. The extreme “left” 
in progressive education, for example, 
has underscored the emotional release 
that art offers to the extent of neglect- 
ing evaluation and the need for guid- 
ance. Quality and social acceptability 
have been thrown to the winds. On 
the other hand, the more rigid tradi- 
tional approach has overemphasized the 
fourth catagory to the point of distor- 
tion. All the drive here has been to- 
ward the production of “acceptable” 
works with the result that the art prod- 
uct has not only become stereotyped 
but has almost no meaning or personal 
value for the producer. It is by ac- 
quiring a more scientific standard for 
the evaluation of all art activities that 
educators stand to gain at once by an 
increased knowledge of the findings of 
psychiatrists and psychologists. 

It is hard to anticipate how far this 
projected collaboration will go, or even 
in what direction. Certainly the im- 
plications for work in the war and the 
peace to follow are far reaching. If I 
may speculate on the kind of work in 
this field that artist-teachers will find 
themselves doing, at least in the early 
stages, it would seem to break down 
into some such pattern as this. 

1. Prevention (keeping well people 
well). 

Work with normals, individually and 
in groups, in schools, civic organiza- 
tions and camps, through the creative 
process. This might be called a sort 
of preventive recreation, the aim of 
which is not merely to amuse or fill 
leisure hours, but which instead seeks 
to help the individual express and un- 
derstand any latent or active conflicts 
with which he needs to deal. Espec- 
ially in this area should attention be 
given to group work as a means of 
dealing with the sense of isolation 
from one’s fellows that lies at the root 
of modern personality problems. In 
this connection it might be well to men- 
tion here the pressing need for more 
adequate and highly organized centers 
of rest and recreation for the military 
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and civilian population where facilities 
will be available for carrying on such 
work with the regularity and thorough- 
ness that is absolutely necessary for 
its success. 

2. Adjustment 

Work with basically normal people 
for whom the war has posed some dif- 
ficult problem or whose security has 
been threatened by some aspect of the 
war itself. Although this condition 
arises in all age and social groups, it 
brings up most sharply the question 
of work with children. The unavoid- 
able changes that occur in the home 
and family as a result of the war can- 
not but prove upsetting to the young. 
The problem of reaching children in 
sufficient numbers so that theraputic 
work can be carried on effectively is of 
first importance here—points again to 
the need for organized facilities for the 
care of children whose mothers are 
engaged in war industry. The ade- 
quate provision of nursery schools and 
before and after school care for older 
children on a national scale is a ques- 
tion which recommends itself to the 
attention of the psychiatrist and the 
educator just as forcibly as does the 
perfection of theraputic technics. 
Just such programs for child-care are 
now being brought forward by New 
York’s Committee for the Care of Young 
Children in wartime and by the Con- 
gress of Women’s Auxiliaries, CIO. No 
opportunity should be lost for bringing 
them to the attention of the local and 
national authorities. 

3. Therapy for the injured 

Help to those who suffer more or less 
severe physical or mental injury as a 
result of participation in the war. Cer- 
tainly there is an opportunity here for 
advance over the outmoded technics 
of orthodox occupational therapy. Ex- 
perience in the last war and since has 
shown the limit value of any sort of 
“busy work.” While in many cases it 
may have arrested the progress of the 
maladjustment to the point where the 
patient was restrained from _ serious 
asocial activity, it has contributed too 
little to the task of helping him reestab- 
lish contact with reality. It is for us 
to help develop a therapy that will not 
rest content merely to reconcile the 
individual to his misfortune, but will 
rather help him understand his prob- 
lem both in terms of its personal mean- 
ing for him and its. effect upon his 
relationship with society. Only by 
such a basic approach as this can we 
hope to bring the wounded individual 
to the point where he can face life 
afresh and once again resume purpose- 
ful activity as a citizen. 

The equipment already possessed by 
the art educator can be used to advan- 
tage in accomplishing the ends out- 
lined here. Familiarity with a great 


variety of media and method, the habit 
of working with large groups of people 
who are engaged in creative work can 
all be turned to the task in hand. How- 
ever, most of us will feel the need to 
know much more about personality 
structure, the typical maladjustments 
that arise in wartime and after, and 
especially the findings of science that 
relate to the creative process. It is in 
the hope of helping meet this need that 
I include here a few titles that I per- 
sonally have found helpful, and which 
should be of use to art educators who 
are interested in therapy. 

Dr. Karen Horney: THE NEUROTIC 
PERSONALITY OF OUR TIME, Nor- 
ton, N. Y. 1937. 

This is an interesting and readable 
description of the personality problems 
typical of our culture and is an excel- 
lent starting point for those who ap- 
proach the subject for the first time. 
As Dr. Horney points out in her intro- 
duction “it is intended not only for 
psychiatrists but for social workers and 
teachers .. .” 

Anne Anastasi and John P. Foley, Jr: 
A SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 
ON ARTISTIC BEHAVIOR IN THE 
ABNORMAL, Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. XLII, Art, 1., 
1941. 

This is an extended bibliography with 
abstracts of the work that has been 
done in the field. It will serve as an 
invaluable guide to further study, dis- 
cussing as it does the outstanding con- 
tributions that have been made in this 
field by Drs. Paul Schilder, Lauretta 
Bender, John Levy, Ruth Griffiths, No- 
lan Lewis and others. 

Dr. Frankwood Williams: RUSSIA, 
YOUTH, AND THE PRESENT-DAY 
WORLD, Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y., 1934. 

This book does not deal specifically 
with art or the creative process. But 
it throws valuable light on the steps 
that have been taken by our Soviet ally 
in the area of preventive therapy on a 
mass scale. Since much of our success 
in art therapy will depend on the facil- 
ities we build for reaching great num- 
bers of people we can profit much from 
Dr. Williams’ account of Soviet experi- 
ence in this field. 

There will be psychiatrists as well as 
specialists in many other fields in your 
community, also seeking their place 
in the war effort, who will be willing 
to work with you toward a solution of 
these basic problems of wartime ther- 
apy. Their special training will enable 
them to see the significance of coopera- 
tive effort between art education and 
psychiatry. Together with them you 
can raise these problems locally and 
nationally, can point to the need for a 
more organized approach to questions 
of personal adjustment so essential to 
the conduct of a successful war. 
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Four optical evente say occur etich alter 
the course of change the color of original 
sualight. 
Seflectian (8.¢) 
Abeor ptien (5) 
(a) 
Refraction (A) 
Theses produce the image of the object. 


THESE FACTORS 
: PERMIT VISIBIL- 
ITY AND RECOG.- 
NITION OF 


AN OBJECT 


ART 


. | @ The world became aware of the art 
i COLOR | of camouflage in World War I. Its pur- 

ik pose is to deceive not only the eye of 
| the enemy but his camera as well. In 


RELIEF some cases the eye may be deceived 
Light causes the while photographs will reveal the at- 
optical contrasts These permit the ob ject tempted concealment. 
between an object to be seen. ; 
and ite background TEXTURE In the present war with aeroplanes 
and rapid movement camouflage is of 


vital importance. Land marks guide 
the enemy and the great question with 
SHADOW those on the defensive is how much 
concealment is possible. 


Today’s problems involve the cam- 
ouflaging of whole industrial areas, 
with their massive factories, harbors, 
airports, ete., as well as men and guns. 
Smoke and fog are used for general 


“ MASS obliterations when the problem does not 
ne An object possesses permit practical concealment in any 
: characteristics of These permit the ob ject other way. Blackout obscures large 
form. CONTOUR to be recognized. target areas. Blackout obliterates the 
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What the eye and the camera see 
the mind translates in terms of 


shape, color, texture, 


and position. 


These illustrations on 
the art of camouflage 
are reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the Museum of 
modern Arts. Photos 
by Soichi Sunami 


CAMOUFLAGE 
MUST COUNT- 
ERACT EACH 
FACTOR OF 
VISIBILITY and 
RECOGNITION 


COLOR 


RELIEF 


The optical contrasts 


between an ob ject 


and its background TEXTURE 


SHADOW 


MASS 
The characteristics 
are confused by 
of form 
CONTOUR 


Color blending between ob ject 
and background. 
Color blending, countershading, and 
patterns to reduce normal light 
and shade. 
are counteracted by 


Textures imitating the background 
of the object. 


Concealment or distortion of the 
object's shadow. 


Disruption of the object's 
continuous surface. 


Distortion of the object's 
continuous outline. 
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CAMOUFLAGE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


identifying light patterns of a commu- 
nity which point the way to specific 
targets. 


The camoufleur is primarily con- 
cerned with preventing precision bomb- 
ing and to accomplish this he uses a 
great variety of means other than 
blackout. Color, relief, textured shad- 
ow of objects in contrast to the sur- 
rounding area all help visibility and 
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recognition of the enemy. It is there- 
fore important to counteract these in 
as many ways as possible. 


The camoufleur has the problem of 
changing the color by paint, screen, 
materials and any other means at his 
disposal. Contours of important ob- 
jects must be disguised. Textures must 
be changed and the relief must be con- 
cealed. Textures reduce surface bril- 
lance, imitate surrounding natural ef- 
fects. 


Important industrial plants may be 
made to avoid detection by proper se- 


lection of building sites, by dispersing 
buildings in certain ways and by ad- 
roit planting of trees and shrubbery. 


Screens of many kinds are used to 
affect satisfactory concealment. Basic 
screen materials are: fish net and can- 
vas strips which imitate certain natural 
effects; chicken wire and tulatex, a kind 
of Mexican grass fibre; metal screen 
with steel wool; and visinet screening. 


Camouflage is an art which requires 
a broad understanding of modern war- 
fare, originality and color as may be 
seen by the accompanying illustrations. 
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HOW MUCH CONCEALMENT IS POSSIBLE? 


These photographs show five steps in camouflaging 
a model factory. 


1. The model factory. 

2. Simple tone-down painting and irregular roof 
forms which disguise the actual shape of the 
building. 


3. The addition of painted textures help to blend the 
roof forms with the ground. 


4. Actual artificial textures are introduced to simu- 
late foliage of the nearby trees. 


5. The edge of the roof forms is made jagged to 
eliminate the clear outlines and further to suggest 
foliage. 

New planting is introduced to hide the shadows 
of the roof forms. 

Each step towards concealment involves additional 
cost—a proportionate increase in outlay and main- 
tenance. 
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POST WAR 


@ Occupational Therapy means healing 
through work. The idea is-not new. 
The ancient Egytians took their pat- 
ients for walks along the Nile, and on 
pleasure trips in boats on the Nile. As 
early as 127 Galen said “Employment 
is nature’s best physician and essen- 
tial to human happiness.” We know 
that Pinel of France removed the chains 
from his insane patients and gave them 
useful work to do. This was as early 
as 1791, probably earlier. And we know 
that the work treatment proved bene- 
ficial. 


It has been known for a long time 
that man was healthier and happier if 
his muscles and his mind were profit- 
ably and pleasantly occupied. When 
ill he recovers more rapidly. When 
well life is more exciting. And when 
confined within a given space, as in a 
prison, occupation is a God-sent bless- 
ing. 


In 1798 Dr. Rush, a psychiarist of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital at Philadelphia, 
definitely recognized the work treat- 
ment as a valuable aid in the medical 
field and recognized the hospital along 
these lines. The women patients were 
given embroidery and light gardening 
in addition to certain household tasks, 
and the men did cobbling, carpentry, 
and farming. Both men and women 
were permitted to attend lectures and 
concerts. 


Because the work cure was first used 
with mental patients it is, unfortunate- 
ly, so associated in the minds of many 
people. Fortunately that idea is pass- 
ing. All people, sick or well, need 
occupation and diversion. The well 
provide their own pleasures and activi- 
ties. The ill must have help. 


Occupational Therapy was used more 
or less frequently up to the time of the 
Civil War. It died down during the 
depression that followed but was never 
completely forgotten. It was always 
used to a certain extent, and its value 
was always recognized when properly 
understood. 


In 1910 Susan B. Tracy wrote a book 
on hand work suitable for invalids. The 
book was intended for the use of nurses. 
In addition to the numerous things 
required of a nurse it was intended that 
she should spend her spare time, if any, 
teaching the patients handwork. 

Nevertheless this was a good book, 
sound in principle, and very instructive. 
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By GERTRUDE D. ROSS 
Department of Art Education 
University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


It is still a good book. Many of the 
underlying principles of any profession 
are ever lasting. 


During the last World War physicians 
saw the need of specialists in the field 
of the “cure through work.” These 
specialists were called Occupational 
Therapists. 


Schools were hastily organized. The 
work was intensive. Trained and un- 
trained people were thrown into the 
field. Women workers were to provide 
occupation for bed and ambulatory pa- 
tients in the hospitals for wounded 
soldiers. Many of these women be- 
longed to the A.E.F., wore the uni- 
form, and went where ever sent. Thus 
a new profession was born. 


Soon after the first World War closed 
many colleges and universities dropped 
their hastily improvised occupational 
therapy departments. They thought 
the needs of this profession could best 
be served by a few well organized de- 
partments, well staffed, and fully equip- 
ped. The American Medical Depart- 
ment set up standards for acceptable 
schools. The following schools were 
approved, perhaps more: 


The University of Toronto, Depart- 
ment of Education extension, Toronto, 
Canada; Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Department of Occupational Therapy, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Philadelphia 
School of Occupational Therapy, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania; St. Louis 
School of Occupational and Recrea- 
tional Therapy, St. Louis, Missouri; and 
the Boston School of Occupational Ther- 


apy, 


SERVICE OF ART ANG 


Boston, Massachusetts. Most 
schools place their own graduates, or 
at least, most of them. Some gradu- 
ates place their names with the Place- 
ment Bureau of the American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association. There are 
no graduate occupational therapists 
unemployed, as far as I know. The 
demand exceeds the supply. 


During and after the last World War 
the profession was one made up largely 
of women. I am under the impression 
that many schools did not accept men. 
Perhaps I should say, did not encour- 
age men to enter the profession. 


But this is another time and another 
war. The set up of the profession is 
taking shape in an entirely different 
form. As I understand it, Reconstruc- 
tion Aides of all kinds are to be a part 
of the regular army, recognized and ac- 
credited. A part of the Medical Divi- 
sion. Many men who are not physic- 
ally fit for active duty will be encour- 
aged to enter this and other fields for 
which they are suited, relieving men 
and women who are able and willing 
to carry on in more strenuous branches 
of the service. 


Many college men, and men who have 
little or no college training, will find 
a place in this department of the army. 
For under Occupational Therapy are 
listed not only all of the arts and 
crafts, but fine and applied arts, library 
work, education, home economics, and 
recreational therapy. Every one of 
these are subdivided. Recreational 
therapy includes, among other things,— 
dramatics, music, physical education, 
gardening, and social recreation. And 
think of the divisions of social recre- 
ation. This is, indeed, a large and 
many sided profession, definitely linked 
up with hospitals, and used only for the 
patients’ good. 


Under the guidance of physicians, in 
hospitals for industrial workers, spec- 
tacular claims have been made concern- 
ing occupation as treatment for phys- 
ical diseases and injuries. Mind and 
muscle. Movement and growth. Pileas- 
ure and healing. 


Will the prophesy of Dr. T. W. Sal- 
mon, Psychiatrist in the A. E. F., First 
World War. ever be realized—‘“Some 
day occupational therapy will rank with 
anesthesia in taking suffering out of 
sickness, and with antitoxin in shorten- 
ing its duration.” 
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SPANISH 
Civil War posters 


are most moving. 


ENGLISH 


Posters are most 
varied in design. 


SPANISH 


A poster 
must be 
DIRECT 
In message 
FORCEFUL 
in design 
MOVING 
in appeal 


The poster at the 
right by John A. 
Gaydos of New 
York won second 
prize to the Exhi- 
bition of United 
Hem pis phere Posters 


By ELODIE COURTER 


@ Schools and art departments in par- 
ticular are eager for greater knowledge 
regarding War posters of today. Nu- 
merous exhibitions have been held in 
New York and various parts of the 
country showing a wide range of post- 
ers from various war-ridden countries. 
These bring out vividly different atti- 
tudes. 

In response to requests from various 
U. S. government bureaus the Museum 
of Modern Art has sponsored several 
poster competitions to promote better 
designs and more effective poster cam- 
paigns. The first competition POST- 
ERS FOR DEFENSE took place before 
this country was directly involved in 
the war against the Fascist nations. 
Designs were submitted for the sale of 
U. S. Treasury bonds and stamps and 
for Army Air Corps recruiting. The 
winning design was reproduced by the 
Treasury Department one of the most 
effective posters issued in this country. 

The recently completed UNITED 
HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETI- 
TION produced many more first-rate 
designs from the South American re- 
publics as well as from the countries of 
North America. Two of these designs 


are now being reproduced and will be 
distributed in the Western Hemisphere. 

The most recent competition brought 
in ‘several thousand entries. Repro- 
duction of several winning posters was 
guaranteed by a number of private in- 
dustries as well as government bureaus. 
Many of the designers will thus appear 
before the public and the competition 
entries will be circulated throughout 
the country by the office of War Infor- 
mation. 

It is evident that posters play a most 
important part in wartime propaganda. 
By means of exhibitions and competi- 
tions, educational institutions should 
encourage and demonstrate the fact 
that well-designed posters are more 
effective weapons of war than the slick 
and empty commercial “ads” which 
overrun our country. Such peacetime 
methods of advertising do not stir the 
populace to wartime thinking. A post- 
er must be direct in its message, it 
its appeal, and if it is strong in these 
must be forceful in design, moving in 
visual elements captions may some- 
times be omitted altogether. 

Poster exhibitions available for cir- 
culation by the Museum of Modern Art. 
War Posters Today I 

71 posters from England, Canada, 


| 
ie 


WARTIME 


Photos by Soichi 
Sinami, published by 
courtesy of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art 


America, Russia, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, India, Australia, China. Com- 
parisons are made between different 
types of poster art—cartoon and carica- 
ture, photography and _ lithography, 
typography, modern design, magazine 
covers,etc., $25.00, three weeks. 


War Posters Today II 
59 posters from England, Canada, 
Russia, Spain, China, the Netherlands, 
Mexico and the United States. Grouped 
according to country to afford com- 
parisons in poster work produced by 
various nations. $25.00, three weeks. 


Wartime Posters (2 editions) 

A smaller collection of 16 posters 
including the best designs from six 
of the Allied Nations. Chosen for use 
in schools and organizations with limit- 
ed exhibition space. $5.00, two weeks. 


U. S. Government Posters 

Selected from a complete file of 
posters issued to date by O.E.M:, O.F.F., 
W.P.B., O.W.I., the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Department of Health, the 
Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
this collection was chosen for artistic 
merit only. The exhibition serves to 
indicate the direction of design estab- 
lished by various Government offices. 
$5.00, three weeks. 


Posters from England 


Assembled in London for the Museum 
of Modern Art, this collection of 37 pos- 
ters includes the greatest number of 
successful and original designs so far 
produced by any one country. The 
posters illustrate contemporary cam- 
paigns for food conservation, preven- 
tion of accidents in industry, blackout 
precautions, etc. $15.00, three weeks. 


United Hemisphere Poster Competition 


50 designs (in gouache, watercolor 
and oil) by artists from North and 
South America in four groups bearing 
the slogans: 21 Republics, 1 Destiny; 
Hands Off the Americas; Unite Against 
Aggression; Fight for a Free America. 
$35.00, three weeks. 


A smaller group of 20 designs select- 
ed from the entries which did not win 
prizes will also be made available. 
$10.00, three weeks. 


Posters for Defense 


30 prize-winning designs for the sale 
of U. S. Treasury bonds and stamps 
and Army Air Corps recruiting. $20.00, 
three weeks. 

A collection of two hundred wartime 
posters from Russia is in preparation 
and soon ready for circulation. 


The poster at 
the left by 
Jose Renau of 
Mexico won 
first prize al 
the Exhibition 
of United Hemi- 
sphere posters 


UNITED STATES 
Poster by John Atherton. 


One of the best posters 
yet produced in U. S&S. 


PA3FPOMMM 
BPATA! 


RUSSIAN | 
Posters deal with ex- | 
termination of the | 
enemy in caricature. 


ENGLISH 
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ART e WAR e AND MATERIALS 


NEW MATERIALS FOR WARTIME 


By VIRGINIA MERRILL 
Industrial Specialist O.P.A. 


@ Art may be classified into two dis- 
tinct branches: arty-art (art-for-art’s- 
sake) and craft-art which is an adapta- 
tion of a means to an end. The former 
develops through an innate talent con- 
fined, usually, to personal interpreta- 
tions of what an individual sees or feels 
of his surroundings. ‘“Art-for-art’s- 
sake” is not the subject with which I 
am presently concerned. 


We are in the midst of the most tech- 
nical war in all history. Our civiliza- 
tion will live or die, depending upon 
the use we make of the facilities we 
have at hand. Even the peace to fol- 
low will have greater technological im- 
port. We need and will increasingly 
need specialists and non-specialists who 
are broadly informed, whose knowledge 
spans academic classifications. We must 
have instructors who place no limits on 
their thinking but who dare to use their 
imaginations in a constructive manner. 


Physics, chemistry, mathematics, ag- 
riculture, biology, and medicine are all 
organs in the same body, pulsing with 
the same blood, working for joint ob- 
jectives. We must have technically 
equipped men and women who know 
how to put science into action, who can 
first direct the pursuit of knowledge 
and then apply that knowledge to prac- 
tical problems. These people are called 
production-engineers, industrial de- 
signers, or simply, managers. They 
provide the vital limb of intelligent ac- 
tion that binds thought and need. 


Our students come to classes redolent 
of other influences, with lingering im- 
prints of popular media, of magazines, 
radio programs and moving pictures in 
their minds. The healthy minds among 
our youth will draw good from such 
sources—particularly when they are 
influenced by healthy-minded teachers 
in whom they have confidence. They 
enjoy exercising their powers of obser- 
vation. A teacher who loves life and 
his profession will find help rather than 
hindrance in the extra-curricular world 
of ideas. 


In our country we have great re- 
sources of material, mind and technol- 
ogical development but we still lack 
coordination and integration. We musi 
think first in a general manner regard- 
ing materials and their uses, studying 
specifically their physical and chemical 


properties and then applying them to 
particular uses accordingly. Today, we 
are faced with the problem of critical 
and non-critical materials and the fu- 
ture application to be made of any stu- 
dent’s knowledge will depend largely 
on the service he is prepared to render 
to his country. Art should be the ve- 
hicle for expressing any scientific or 
mechanical fact; for example, when de- 
signing a machine tool one must be 
acquainted with the. particular metals 
which have the physical and mechanical 
properties suitable for such construc- 
tion; then, upon knowing his engineer- 
ing limits he may fire his imagination 
in creating a better and more efficient 
tool. The same is true when working 
with the vast and ramifying fields of 
industrial chemicals—snythetic organic 
plastics and their relatives, protective 
coatings, impregnated wood, and resin- 
bonded molded plywood. 


We must concentrate on present-day 
problems, for unfortunately this will be 
a long war. By using art as a vehicle 
in obtaining a means to an end, we may 
be better able to meet the revolutionary 
changes which are bound to have influ- 
ence on products of the future. For 
example, numerous rubber substitutes 
(Co-polymer vinyl resin for example) 
wear much better than linoleum or 
fabricoid and are oil resistant as well. 
Molded plywood chairs can be more 
comfortable than the usual glued-up 
job—and forty-five can be cut from one 
molded piece. A synthetic tapered-fila- 
ment paint brush is being developed 
that promises to be better than China 
pig bristles. 


Heat savers in the form of molded 
ducts and double-glazed windows will 
be general practice. Wood is replacing 
metal for bed and upholstery springs; 
redwood plastics for hard rubber; vul- 
canized fibre for flashlight cases, mail 
baskets. Plastic hardware, eraser backs, 
lighting fixtures, piping, tableware—but 
one’s imagination is staggered at the 
thought of the assured entry of plastics 
to your field. There probably never 
will be an end to new plastic develop- 
ments—but there is going to be an 
impressive beginning the day we know 
the war is won. 


Perhaps the most important revolu- 
tion that is in process is the revolution 
in our acceptance of new materials — 
and our use of them. A teacher’s job 
is harder than it has ever been. We 
are learning to think afresh, to judge 
men, materials, ideas, and actions on 
their own merits. 


USEFUL OBJECTS IN WARTIME 


@ Baking pans made of paper, a corn- 
husk doormat, an open-top hamper- 
cart for the free-wheeling of groceries, 
a plastic sink stopper, a felt eyeglass 
case and many other useful objects for 
the civilian, particularly in non-priority 
glass, comprise part of the exhibition of 
Useful Objects in Wartime which open- 
ed at the Museum of Modern Art, De- 
cember 2. The rest of the exhibition 
is devoted to needs of Army and Navy 
men, WAACS and WAVES. A few 
well-designed articles for civilian de-- 
fense are also included. And, just for 
fun even in wartime, sheets of gay- 
colored paperboard from which ex- 
tremely modern domestic animals, dude 
cowboys, and other toys may be punch- 
ed out and fitted ingeniously together, 
are shown. Everything in the exhibi- 
tion sells for $10 and under. 

In planning this fifth annual exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of useful objects 
under $10, vital war needs were taken 
into consideration, and the exhibition 
was divided into the following three 
sections: 

1. Household objects made of non- 
priority materials. 

2. Articles asked for by men and 
women in the Army and Navy. 

3. Supplies necessary for adequate 
civilian defense. 

Alice M. Carson, Acting Director of 
the Museum’s Department of Industrial 
Design, arranged the exhibition and 
designed its installation. It will remain 
on view through January 3. 

Fhe standards used in selecting artic- 
les for the Museum’s previous exhibi- 
tions of useful objects were applied 
this year: 

1. FUNCTION—“how it works” or 
“what it does.” 

2. MATERIALS—their appropriate 
use. 

3. TECHNIC or process of manufac- 
ture (whether by hand or machine). 

4. SYNTHESIS of the above in the 
expression of the designer. 

In addition to the objects selected 
with emphasis for wartime use, the ex- 
hibition includes a few useful objects 
of especially good design shown in pre- 
vious exhibitions at the Museum. These 
objects are shown to discourage the 
wasteful American practice of aban- 
doning a good design simply to satisfy 
the craving to present something new 
(even if inferior in design) each year to 
the public. 

Before assembling the objects for this 
year’s exhibition the Museum consulted 
men and women in the services. All 
of these gave valuable suggestions and 
advice. 
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By PAUL BISSELL 
Washington, D. C. 


e “Volunteer Posters” is an organization of volunteer 
workers who are producing posters based on the war effort, 
but interpreted in neighborhood terms. 

The organization is, in truth, more a movement that has 
adopted a name than a group who have organized under 
by-laws and regulations. There are no regulations—no 
dues—no censorship—just a group of artists, photographers 
and volunteer workers, who are trying to contribute to 
the war effort in their own way. But experience has 
proved that certain broad principles must be adhered to if 
the movement is to succeed. All work is done on a volun- 
teer basis, each individual bearing the expenses of his part 
of the job. It is a movement that anyone, anywhere, can 
adapt and develop in his own neighborhood 

To start a “Volunteer Poster” group one needs only ini- 
tiative, the assistance of artistic and photographic talent 
and some volunteer workers to find display space for the 
finished work. There’s work to be done in every neigh- 
borhood. Government policies like gas and oil rationing, 
which in their application, need explanation to the individ- 
ual. Volunteer movements, like O. C. D., the Red Cross, etc., 
need help on special occasions. Campaigns such as War 
Bond Sales and Scrap Collections need local application. 

The overall direction is taken from the news and radio 
releases given out by the Government. We check with 
men administering the program in our neighborhood and 
find out what the neighborhood reaction is. Perhaps the 
attitude is entirely negative solely because the urgency 
is not appreciated. Or there may be a definite resentment 
resulting in open or under-cover resistance simply because 
some phase of the program is not understood by the neigh- 
borhood as a whole. We try to discover these conditions 
and design posters to over come them. One neighborhood 
felt gas rationing unnecessary and of no concern to them 
except that they had to put up with it. Investigation 
proved that families in the neighborhood had relatives who 
had lost their lives on oil tankers. This offered an approach 
that brought the necessity for gas rationing home to the 
neighborhood in personal terms. 

Sometimes the problem is brought to us by Volunteer 
organizations asking help. In one neighborhood the O.C.D. 
dumped a carload of sand in a-borrowed space, with the 
understanding that it would be moved in twenty-four 
hours. This meant that sector residents must come with 
every store in the sector, showing the location of the sand 
buckets to carry the sand back to their homes. Posters in 
and when it had to be moved, helped to do the job. In 
another case a new sector warden was made wellknown to 
his sector residents almost over-night by posters showing 
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a portrait photograph of the warden, his name, address and 
telephone number, and a map of the sector. 

The Army and Red Cross appeal for nurses was met in 
one neighborhood, containing two girls’ schools by posters 
showing a nurse caring for wounded soldiers. These pos- 
ters used the emotional approach. Pretty local girls, easily 
recognizable, served as volunteer models. 

Stimulation for the selling of war bonds was accom- 
plished by publicizing through posters every clever scheme 
for savings and purchase of stamps and bonds which had 
either come to light in the neighborhood or was applicable 
for use there. Neighborhood youngsters who had worked 
and put their earnings into bonds, etc,. were featured with 
names and circumstances given. In other words, the 
spotlight was turned to war bond buying activities of the 
neighborhood, thus encouraging additional local effort. 

After a neighborhood problem has been discovered by 
the group or brought to our attention, it becomes the 
property of all. Each approaches it in his own manner. 
He tries to solve it in a way which he feels is best suited 
to the public involved. Ideas are swapped and suggestions 
made. Sometimes the artists want to do the whole job 
but more generally, for quick results, the photographers 
get out and take pictures, keeping the general theme in 
mind but often having in no way completely visualized the 
finished posters. The photographers then make a couple 
of enlargements, usually eleven by fourteen, from the 
negatives they like best. These prints are turned over to 
the artists. One is finished in line with the photographer’s 
ideas and the other in line with the artist’s conception of 
how it should be done. In some cases where an excep- 
tionally good negative has been obtained, several prints 
are made and turned over to several different artists. 
The result is several posters, all on the same theme, all 
using the same photograph, or some part of it, yet so dif- 
ferent in design, approach, and caption as to appeal to the 
tastes of several different audiences. 

When the posters are finished, the artist and photographer 
must both sign them. We have found this is an essential 
part of the whole scheme, then with that freedom of opera- 
tion as with the right of free speech, must go acknowledged 
authorship. Also, the signing of these posters by men 
already known in the neighborhood gives an added atten- 
tion to the posters themselves. 
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By SUE FULLER 


@ Artin war? Put it away in a vault. 
Art education in wartime—better put 
it away too. No time to play around 
with non-essentials. Strike it from the 
course of study, we must concentrate 
on practical courses. : 


So you’re going to sit there and take 
it, Art Teacher? Then maybe you’re 
going to get a job that’s connected with 
the war—that has some meaning and 
remuneration? Yes, priorities have hit 
you too, there’s no sense in making color 
wheels any longer, or teaching perspec- 
tive in a world that has lost much more 
than a few exercices. Your art room 
seems so remote and unsatisfactory, in 
fact, it’s downright musty. The chil- 
dren feel that way too. They’d rather 
eat “Kix” and be “people that do 
things.” As a matter of fact, they’ve 
made you feel that way too. 


Before you leave, though, I'd like to 
have a word with you. I’m one of your 
old students. Now that I’m in the war, 
holding down a battle front position in 
fact, I’ve been thinking of things back 
home much more than I ever did be- 
fore. I keep thinking of what I’m fight- 
ing for and, strangely enough, I keep 
remembering that old art room. I can’t 
explain it, but to me that room held 
more peace and hope and enjoyment 
than I remember in all these years. 
That’s why all the things men say I’m 
fighting for are symbolized to me in 
that one room. 


Sooner or later I thought the war 
would catch up with that little corner 
of living. It holds so much of life in 
the midst of death, so much freedom in 
the midst of suppression. That’s why 
I can’t understand that you, of all peo- 
ple, do not realize the importance of 
your job. 


You're in this fight the same as I. 
Those advocates of expediency, who 
would dismiss art education as a frill 
to existence, believe they are extreme- 
ly patriotic by so cutting the budget 
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burden. In its place they can afford 
to buy more American flags for the 
classroom to inspire more children to 
learn more words to patriotic ditties. 
In reality those who would forfeit art 
education are unwittingly adopting a 
Fascist principle—denying that the cul- 
tural heritage of mankind the world 
over has any place in the lives of the 
people of today, and certainly not in 
the education of the next generation. 
In the persistence of getting things 
done at any price, those challengers of 
art education are quietly scuttling on 
the home front the fundamental Free- 
doms I’m fighting for—one of which is 
FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION. 


I am the Art Teacher in this 
time of war. If the town is 
going to sacrifice art education 
what will happen to the chil- 
dren in my classes? 


I am the Art Teacher in this time of 
war. Amidst the din of battle down 
on Main Street—where farmer Jones, 
Air Raid Warden, is lamenting the loss 
of his hired help; Mr. Smith, Auxiliary 
Fireman, the loss of his automobile 
tires; Mrs. Brown, Auxiliary Volunteer 
Knitter, the loss of her right to unlimit- 
ed quantities of coffee; Miss Grey, Can- 
teen Hostess, the loss of her girdles— 
I might as well be saying I am last 
year’s mouse without cheese. Perhaps 
that is why I have a growing yen for 
an identification badge and a riveting 
machine. For over a year now I have 
been aware of the colossal disinterest 
in art education in my community. 
Recently there have even been rumors 
of dropping by subject from the cur- 
riculum. In the roar of mobilization 
that is sweeping our town, I begin to 
feel as if I had a large sign on my desk 
“T am a slacker” or “business as usual.” 


Yet, away from the hub-bub of the 


moment, I stop to consider my work. 
If the town is going to sacrifice art 
education what will happen to the chil- 
dren in my classes, and those that would 
be in next year’s classes, and the next 
year’s? For instance, what would have 
happened to Joe this year if he had not 
found a constructive outlet in the art 
room for that imagination of his? He 
flunked out of math and was doing 
poorly in his other subjects as well as 
being the school nuisance when they 
decided to try him in an “easy” course 
like art. A semester of creative work: 
painting, making block prints, even 
becoming the school’s cartoonist, helped 
that boy to find himself. At a time when 
tensions in the world and at home 
are adding their burden to the charac- 
teristic emotional problems of the adol- 
escent, is it wise to deny the child his 
one chance for salvation? 


I have great hopes for Paul. It would 
certainly be a catastrophe in his small 
world if he were denied access to my 
copy of Architectural Forum and the 
models workshop. His father, a build- 
ing contractor, is strictly a business 
man with no tolerance nor apprecia- 
tion of Paul’s imagination. Perhaps 
the town a few years from now would 
feel the loss of this future builder. 
Even now in Europe, the problem of 
post war reconstruction calls for his 
very qualities of imagination and sound 
structural sense, lest the same slums 
spring up tomorrow on today’s ruins. 
Should we leave undeveloped our chil- 
dren’s natural abilities and fresh en- 
thusism for better housing and city 
planning? 


I should hate to think that Mary, 
Grace, Joy, and their successors would 
never again have the fun of discover- 
ing “modern art.” Such discussions, 
such controversy, such recognition of 
art and its acceptance would not be 
possible in our town without an art 
room. As in all towns our size, the 
demarcation of town lines also seems 
to be the barrier of thought for most 
of the inhabitants. As usual, there is 
a predominance of bad taste and cal- 
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lousness to beauty. Not to kindle that 
spark of appreciation of the higher as- 
pects of living would be dooming the 
next generations to perpetuate the ugli- 
ness, the drabness, the dullness of mere 


existence. 


To leave the next generation without 
experience in the constructive elements 
of art which are ever at work over and 
above the barriers of nationality, lan- 
guage, and politics, is to leave them 
without understanding of the harmony 
of living. Through simple analysis of 
art, children can grasp the basic fun- 
damentals of life’s integration, the feel- 
ing for order and cooperation so neces- 
sary to the realization of a better world. 


Yet of all these experiences necessary 
for the balanced development of the 
whole child, perhaps the most import- 
ant in this war-torn world is the out- 
ward flow of ideas—of joy and spon- 
taneity in expression, which enables the 
child to find meaning and pleasure in 
life through visual reaction to the 
world. At a time when resignation, 
futility, and despair threaten to engulf 
the individual, should we deny the right 
of Freedom of Expression? 


I am the Art Teacher in this 
time of war fighting every 
minute of the day for the rights 
of fundamental Freedom for 
all mankind. 


I am the Art Teacher in this time 
of war—I have no snappy uniform, no 
fancy rank, no service stripes—not even 
an armband, but I am fighting every 
minute of the day for the rights of 
fundamental Freedom for all mankind. 
From down on Main Street comes the 
latest communique—the startling news 
that Lucky Strike Green has gone to 
war. Mr. Councilman, the next time 
you attempt to torpedo art education 
in this town, the Battle of the Coral Seas 
will be as nothing! You may even be 
surprised to find which side you're on! 


Already my art room shines with the 
light of new life. When Jimmy comes 
in tomorrow bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm for the new plane designs, I will 
see to it that he doesn’t have to grope 
around in that musty bin of illustrative 
material for a clue to what they look 
like. If he wants to paint dogfights, sea 
battles, tank engagements, the reference 
material he needs will be on hand. In 
drawing his tanks and planes and ships 
I have no doubt he willl learn more 
about cubes and cylinders and trun- 
cated pyramids than I could force him 
to learn in six years of perspective 
exercises. 
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When the radio broadcast from South 
America inspires Jane to do her Span- 
ish lesson in art class next time, per- 
haps the lure of the work of some 
artists from Brazil, Chile, Mexico, or 
even reprints of the United Hemisphere 
poster contest will keep her mind on her 
art work. 


Frank and Joey, reflecting the atti- 
tude of Main Street the other day, were 
questioning the value of the artist in 
wartime. Since Joey is interested in 
graphic arts, perhaps some timely bul- 
letins from the Office of War Informa- 
tion or their liberaly illustrated pamph- 
lets distributed in South America and 
in Europe will bring home the point 
that a picture can convey an idea which 
might be lost in the intricacies of inter- 
lingual communication. An exhibition 
of wartime political cartoons from 
James Gilray to David Low and Suess, 
including the artists of as many nations 
as possible would be a vivid way of 
stimulating additional interest in the 
artist in war. 


Experiments in the thoery of cam- 
ouflage have already been started in 
our model shop. Perhaps an equally 
interesting project, to counteract the 
disappointment occasioned by our loss 
of metal work caused by priorities, 
could be worked up by exercising in- 
genuity in the use of non-priorities 
materials: i. e. the development of 
wooden objects with simple joints that 
obviate the use of hardware, or experi- 
menting in the re-use of scrap mate- 
rials. 


Gathering a wide range of research 
matter, from adding new uniforms 
and insignia to our files of illustrative 
materials, to introducing more timely 
projects to our shop, will certainly keep 
me busy. But when I have revitalized 
my work by tuning it to the personal 
interests of my students, I probably 
won’t have to buttonhole the Council- 
man. The children will convey to their 
parents their feeling of the importance 
of art education. 


Since the war has broken up many 
homes in Our Town are faced with 
the problem of providing wholesome 
social and recreational facilities for our 
children after school hours. The Art 
Teacher already has taken on this task 
by supervising hobby groups. However, 
there is such demand that the facilities 
of her room are not adequate to carry 
this extra load. I recommend that we 
provide not only additional equipment 
for the art room, but a qualified assist- 
ant for our Art Teacher. 


In her classes we noticed that among 
other things the Art Teacher must have 
a knowledge of architecture, scene de- 
signing, industrial designing, the var- 
ious crafts, sculpture, painting, draw- 
ing, and prints. To keep up with the 
numerous branches and fields of art 
and to gather material so each indi- 
vidual’s needs are met, requires a 
wealth of reference material which is 
but scantily provided for in the bud- 
get. In view of the added demands 
for totally new reference material that 
covering this war requires, I recom- 
mend the immediate establishment of 
an ample fund under the direct super- 
vision of the Art Teacher to provide 
for this need. So much for the Art 
Teacher. 


Addressed to the City Council 
and the School Board of Our 
Town. 


What I have to say, now, is going to 
make you bellow louder and longer 
than an organ with all stops open. 
Prepare yourselves. I am the Lawyer 
who lives on Main Street in Our Town. 
I, like you, had no idea of the import- 
ance of our Art Teacher’s work. I 
should like to point out some aspects 
of her work that have come to my at- 
tention. 


I have a few more significant 
considerations for you. 


The issues of Freedom are at stake 
the world over. Is it not then a proper 
time to consider such matters as the 
individual freedom of the _ teacher? 
Should she be forced to submit her per- 
sonal life,, including clothes, make-up, 
personal habits, to the regulation of the 
townsfolk? 


To undertake the profession of teach- 
ing is a philanthropic task. Are we not 
taking opportunistic advantage of the 
teacher’s ideal of service—exploiting 
it as a weakness—when we add to an 
already heavy program of activities 
requiring from eight to sixteen hours 
a day (with no increase in salary) the 
purely clerical work of issuing ration 
cards, distributing innumerable post- 
ers, and other such matters? Which 
do you consider more important: that 
the teacher devote her time and energy 
to the understanding and development 
of your children’s education for a better 
world, or the expediency of getting a 
troublesome job off your hands? 


I have plugged my ears, gentlemen. 
You may object loud and long. For- 
tunately for civilization, the ideals of 
Freedom are nearest the hearts of those 
who serve. 
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Illustration A 


S Stencil No. 1 


Stencil No. 2 Illustration No. 2 
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Illustration No. 1 


By LOUIS KABRIN 
Woodstock, New York 


@ Let us suppose that the problem is a “Flying Fortress.” 
This subject has design interest and is timely. The fol- 
lowing directions are designed for quantity airbrushing 
and, as such, eliminate non-essential details in the draw- 
ing. Prepare five or six pieces of stencil paper, cut to the 
same size. 

1. Work up your design, as carefully as possible, on 
tracing paper. Illustration A. 

2. Trace outline on the stencil paper. Remove tracing 
and cut out silhouette of aeroplane, except the rudder. See 
Illustration No. 1. The rudder is not cut out since the tri- 
angular just in front of it would fall off the stencil. The 
rudder will be cut from another stencil. 

3. Airbrush stencil No. 1 on a second sheet of stencil 
paper. Retrace outline drawing A over second sheet. This 
gives you a combination pencil drawing and airbrush sil- 
houette. Decide on the areas now to be cut on No. 2. Each 
artist will always plan differently. 

4. Cut stencil No. 2 (Illustration 2). Black areas show 
cut out parts. Since G and H touch each other, area H 
was cut out to the left, on the same stencil. Combination 
No. 1 and No. 2 looks like an ultra-modern aeroplane, 
doesn’t it? ; 

5. Airbrush stencils No. 1 and No. 2 onto a third sheet. 
Register and retrace the outline over this combination; 
only outline areas still uncut. 

6. Cut as shown in black areas. (Illustration 3.) The 


rudder now shows. 

7. Spray stencils No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 onto a fourth 
sheet. Retrace remaining outlines still to be cut. (Illus- 
tration 4.) This stencil was cut to give white highlights 
and light areas. Black spots in illustration show cutout 
areas. Gray tones are stencils 1, 2 and 3 airbrushed in 


sequence. 
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A FLYING FORTRESS 
RENDERED WITH AN AIR 
BRUSH BY LOUIS KAB- 
RIN AS AN ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF HOW DESIGNS 
MAY BE MADE IN QUAN- 
BY AIR BRUSH 


Further information on the use of the air brush was given 


by Mr. Kabrin in the December number. 


8. Cut stencil for circular propeller movement, and 
clouds. (Illustration 5.) When sprayed lightly, the cir- 
cular swirls of the blades give a transparent effect. 

9. Spray all stencils, in sequence, to test registration. 
Small adjustments in cutting are usually necessary. 

For quantity production, use stencil No. 1 on all posters. 
When dry, follow with No. 2 on all posters. Continue 
with No. 3, etc. If a colored paper background is used, first 
spray white or light color as an undercoat through stencil 
No. 1. When dry, proceed as suggested. 


Airbrush Hints 

When spraying, keep the airbrush waving in a circular 
motion; this eliminates spotting. 

For a soft edge, hold the airbrush farther away from the 
stencil. The closer the point, the sharper the outline. 

To spray a very small spot on a stencil, use little color 
and spray longer. Too much color splatters under the edge. 

After several sprayings on a waterproofed stencil, the 
color piles up and must be removed by spraying the stencil 
with a little water, and drying it between newspapers. 

For one-time spraying, flat newspaper or wrapping 
paper may be used for stencils. No shellac is needed. 

Strain colors through cheesecloth for a smooth-working 
spray. 

For a sharp cut edge on stencils, cut on heavy card- 
board surface. 


The stencils necessary for making this flying fortress can be 
secured for one dollar. Address Louis Kabrin, Woodstock, 
New York. 
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Illustration No. 5 
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ART EDUCATION 
ON THE OFFENSIVE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


they are all part of some minority group 
and that when one group is threatened 
all are threatened. Then our task will 
be easier when at some future time we 
shall be anxious to heal the wounds of 
war. 


In preparation for the peace which 
lies ahead we must decide what part 
art can take in bringing a richer life 
to all. Most important are probably 
the ideals of honesty and integrity in- 
herent in every sincere work of art. 
The avoidance of sham and pretense 
and ostentations display will clear the 
way for higher standards of taste and 
craftsmanship. Esthetic prejudices for 
forms out of the past and against forms 
expressive of the future should be com- 
batted. We are entering a new age 
which will find expression in new 
forms, new materials, and new methods. 
We must prepare our citizens to wel- 
come these exciting changes instead of 
feeling antagonistic to them. Individ- 
uals with imagination, daring, and in- 
telligent resourcefulness will be needed 
to shape this new world. Let us be 
sure our art classes are doing their part 
in encouraging these qualities. 


During a conversation with Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the eminent architect, 
last summer I asked him what he con- 
sidered the most important objective to 
be stressed in teaching art in the ele- 
mentary grades. In his opinion that 
which is most vital is the inter-relation- 
ship of art with every aspect of life— 
science, social needs, religion, politics, 
and everything else that contributes to 


.the individual and his society. An art 
which is separate and superficial is not 
only valueless but actually harmful. 
Mr. Wright has summarized his philos- 
ophy elsewhere by stating that a build- 
ing (or any work of art) is a monument 
erected by man’s practical self to his 
ideal self. This unity of the ideal and 
the practical aspects of man’s nature 
offers a sound foundation for an educa- 
tion that will be a strong influence in 
our future society. 


For the elementary teacher the first 
step in building a constructive program 
is to saturate herself with the facts con- 
cerning plans for the shape of things 
to come. There are discussions of new 
ideas for social security like the Bev- 
eridge plan suggested for England. 
Such a plan would guarantee for all 
adequate income to live a decent life, 
adequate housing, and adequate medi- 
cal care. 


Research reports describe new proc- 
esses and materials particularly in plas- 
tics as well as new uses for familiar 
materials. For instance, Henry Kaiser 
has announced a plan to convert his 
shipyards into an assembly line for the 
building of prefabricated houses. 
Dwellings built in record time and com- 
pletely furnished for less than two 
thousand dollars! Undoubtedly there 
will be a tremendous boom in private 
and public building. Blighted areas 
will be rebuilt. The face of the coun- 
try will undergo great changes as huge 
public works programs will see roads 
built, parks opened to the people, vast 
new airports constructed. 


Let’s have no sighing for the good 
old days! At last the conviction is 
gaining strength that social and eco- 
nomic institutions have been created by 
man and can be improved by man. 
Our generation is privileged to help 
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Replacements of fire-brick parts, which will 
keep your kiln in operating condition. 
PEWABIC GLAZES AND ENGOBES. Samples 
upon request 
“CERAMIC PROCESSES” by Mary Chase 
Stratton giving fundamental information. 


Price $1.75 
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make the best country in the world 
and even better country for more peo- 
ple. 


It goes without saying the very young 
child will not understand all the impli- 
cations in such an immense program of 
change. However, the good teacher 
can do much to direct his thinking 
into the main channel of social plan- 
ning. To aspects of the problem may 
serve as focal points for this guidance. 


First. They must be made aware of 
the pressing problems of their imme- 
diate environoment and must be in- 
spired to make all contributions of 
which they are capable to the solution 
of these community problems. Try to 
encourage students to think of their 
own community as it might be if it 
were perfect. Let them visualize new 
housing projects there, airports, park 
systems, public buildings, recreation 
centers, statues, and mural paintings. 
In fact, let them dream and plan into 
existence a community that would 
truly be, for its inhabitants, a monu- 
ment dedicated by the practical to the 
ideal. 


Second. Students need information. 
They need to know something of the 
achievements of the great architects, 
city planners, and designers both in 
this country and abroad. They need 
experience in analyzing events and 
people and their motives for taking cer- 
tain positions on topics of public im- 
portance. It is necessary to know 
which legislators are working for an 
extension on the benefits to democracy 
and those who oppose further exten- 
sion. Our future voters need experi- 
ence in analyzing candidates on specific 
issues which concern the people on 
the basis of records rather than prom- 
ises. 


A helpful device in achieving these 
goals is to cooperate with the children 
in making a classroom collection of 
clippings, pictures, abstracts of readings 
and radio talks on various topics re- 
lated to art. This information can be 
classified according to its emphasis: 
political, economic, inventions, crafts- 
manship, new technics, new materials, 
etc. 


A true application of local resources 
and their possibilities will provide a 
sound basis for appreciation of the ac- 
complishments of other localities both 
here and in other parts of the world. 
On the children who are sitting in the 
grade schools today will fall the task of 
making the peace work tomorrow. Let 
us hope they will develop the mental 
flexibility to lift themselves from the 
rigid grooves of outworn forms which 
have become an obstacle to continuing 
democratic evolution. 
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Your Share 
Protect The 
American Way 


Lnvest In ¥Y our Country! 


Buy War Bonds and 
War avings Stamps 
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COLLECTION HELPFUL IDEAS 


USE THE BOOK ASA 
GUIDE IN THE CLASSOOM 


LOOK TO THE MAGAZINE 
FOR SPECIAL NUMBERS 


GIVE THE BOOK TO A 
FRIEND FOR THIS YEAR 


USE THE MAGAZINE TO 
STIMULATE ART WORK 


KEEP THE BOOK HANDY 
IN YOUR ART LIBRARY 


READ THE MAGAZINE FOR 
BACKGROUND IDEAS 


KEEP ABREAST OF THE 
TIMES THRU THIS OFFER 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD 
WHEN REMITTANCE IS 
SENT DIRECT TO US 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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